I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, January, 1907. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
The Donkey drops in to wish them all [with his melodious voice] a 


“Happy New Year.”: 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


(1) We wish a Happy New Year to all the innumerable millions of God’s 
creatures whose protection from cruelty we are trying to secure. 

(2) We wish a Happy New Year to the between two and three million 
members of our ‘Bands of Mercy,” and to the thousands of good friends who 
are helping us to carry on our work. 

(3) We feel in the spirit of saying not only “God bless our home,’’ or 
“God bless our country,”’ but ‘God bless everybody’s home and everybody’s 
country,” and hasten the coming of a millennium of peace on earth to all 


I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. God’s creatures, both human and those we call dumb. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS. 


We find in President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress on December 4 several things we 
like. Particularly we like what he says about 
the cruelty of the fur-seal fisheries, which by 
the destruction of the mother seals has caused 
hundreds of thousands of the young to die of 
starvation. The President says that if this 
terrible business cannot be otherwise stopped, 
it would be better to have the whole race of 
fur-seals humanely killed. This is in line 
with what the President has previously said 
in regard to the destruction of birds, and the 
mutilation of horses by docking. The Presi- 
dent’s strong words in regard to the moral 
effects of lynching in communities where 
it is practiced leads us to think that in 
some future message he may speak other 
strong words in regard to the moral effects 
on our American youth of the vivisections 
of animals now so largely practiced in 
our colleges and schools, and on that subject 
fire a shot that will be heard not only over our 
whole country, but around the world. We 
hope he may. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SEATTLE, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Our secretary notifies us that we have five 
hundred and ninety-seven subscriptions for 
Our Dumb Animals from the city of Seattle, 
and about five hundred more from other 

laces in the State of Washington, also three 

undred and seven subscriptions recently re- 
ceived from Oakland, California. While our 
circulation is largely'increasing in the schools 
of the State of Washington, we are sorry that 
we have been shut out of the schools of 
Washington, D. C., because we cannot agree 
with President Roosevelt in regard to the 
shooting, wounding and killing of animals, 
simply for the fun of shooting, wounding and 
killing them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR CHRISTMAS. 


In our eighty-fourth year, Christmas was a 
happy day for us. It brought a snow-storm, 
which forbid our accepting two kind invita- 
tions. But we were very busy and so, very 
happy. We listened to the reading of the 
news of the day, selected two articles for our 
paper, dictated an editorial, gave a welcome 
feast to the doves that flew to our windows, 
received several kind presents, and with our 
good wife partook of a delightful dinner sent 


us by a good friend. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NORTH-WEST. 


A good friend writes us of terrible cruelty 
on the ranches in the North-west, and send- 
ing our American Humane Education Society 
a check for $50, asks us to do something to 
stop that cruelty. 

The good Lord knows we will be most glad 
to do everything in our power in the way of 
humane education and otherwise, and hereby 
we ask all editors in the North-west who re- 
ceive this paper to encourage the formation 
of “Bands of Mercy,’ Humane Societies, 
“Prize Contests of Humane Speaking,”’ and 
in every other way help us all they can. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
PRESENTS. 


Our readers will find in another column a 
vote unanimously passed by the directors of 
our American Humane Education Society 
at their December meeting to give as Christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents to all drivers, 
teamsters, expressmen, and others having the 
care of horses, who will call at our offices, 
copies of “Black Beauty” and ‘‘The Strike 
at Shane'’s.": GEO. T. ANGELL. 


YEAR'S 
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LOUIS PASTEUR AVENUE. 

If our street commissioners have made a 
mistake in giving to our proposed new avenue 
the name of a French atheist, the sooner 
they change the name the better it will be 
for our reputation as a Christian city, and 
for the influence the name of this avenue 
may have on our American youth. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” FOR FRANCE. 
We have on December 10th a very inter- 
esting letter from a French entleman ex- 
ressing his wish that ‘“‘Black Beauty” 
Be widely distributed through France. e 
have said in a previous issue of our paper 
that we wanted somebody to give us fifty 
thousand dollars to distribute a million copies 
of ‘Black Beauty” in America, and to this 
we would add that we should be glad to have 
somebody give us another fifty thousand 
dollars to distribute that book in France and 
in Spanish-speaking countries, translated into 
the languages of those countries. It is the 
best missionary teaching kindness to horses 
that we have ever seen. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” FOR THE BLIND. 

We are glad to learn that ‘“‘Black Beauty,” 
which our American Humane Education So- 
ciety has carried up to a circulation of over 
three millions copies, in our own and various 
foreign languages, is now being printed in 
raised letters for the blind. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE TRIAL TRIP OF OUR NEW 
BATTLESHIP, THE VERMONT. 

The trial trip of this new vessel was, as 
appears in accounts of it, one of the most 
dangerous that a battleship ever encoun- 
tered, and why the vessel and officers and 
crew should have been subjected to such a 
trial in a great storm with the temperature 
below zero, and come into Boston harbor 
loaded with ice passes our comprehension. 
We can no more understand it than why 
three of our battleships, sailing out of New 
York harbor on a perfectly clear Sunday, 
should have been run into a mud-bank, and 
another of our battleships, somewhat later, 
going up Chesapeake Bay should have been 
run into a sand-bank. Our naval officers 
are undoubtedly a great accession to fashion- 
able society at Bar Harbor, Newport and 
Washington, but we suspect that similar 
officers in Japan are pretty well acquainted 
with the surrounding shores of their country 
and do not run their costly battleships into 
either mud-banks or sand-banks. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


JAPAN. 

To get into a row with Japan just now 
would be about as foolish as was the propo- 
sition, some twenty years ago, to get into a 
war with Great Britain about the bounda 
of a piece of wild land in Venezuela, wit 
which we had no more right to interfere than 
with a piece of wild land in the moon or the 
planet Mars. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

It gives us great pleasure to receive from 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, President of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, writing for herself and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, Vice-President, a most kind letter 
which contains this: ‘“You have our heartiest 
good wishes for the great and beneficent 
work you have done, and are doing, and will 
ever do, for such work as yours is immortal.” 
These words in connection with those other 
words written by Frances E. Willard, “I 
look upon your mission as a sacred one, not 
second to any founded in the name of Christ,”’ 
we regard as of great value. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WAR IS HELL FOR HORSES 
* AS WELL AS FOR MEN. 

We were glad to receive from Robert Treat 
Paine, President, and Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Secretary, of the American Peace 
Society, of which we are glad to be one of 
its Vice-Presidents, a kind invitation to at- 
tend a Peace Convention to be held in New 
York City to establish a National Peace Con- 
gress, and the following are the principal 
objects aimed at : 

(1) A regular meeting of the Hague Con- 
ference at stated periods, constituting an in- 
ternational parliament. 


(2) <A general arbitration treaty. 
(3) The limitation of armaments. 
(4) Provision for an impartial statement 


to the world of all contested issues before any 
declaration of war between nations. 

(5) The immunity of all unoffending 
private property at sea in time of war. 

Personally, we would like to add to the 
above, 6th, to secure the erection on the 
naval grounds at Washington near the statue 
of the German Emperor a statue of General 
Sherman, on which should be engraved, ‘War 
is Hell,” and 7th, that every child in 
America should be taught in every school 
that “‘Warts Hell,’ and why ‘War ¢s Hell.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 

We receive a most valuable communication 
from Florence A. Bunn, department of patri- 
otic instruction of this great organization of 
patriotic women, approved by Mary Mitchell 
Carson, department president, in which 
humane instruction is most highly recom- 
mended to all the departments, and “Black 
Beauty,”’ Our Dumb Animals, and other simi- 
lar publications are endorsed with the state- 
ment that they can be obtained at very low 
prices from our American Humane Education 
Society. The time is coming when through 
the power of these great organizations of 
Christian women, our colleges and universi- 
ties will be compelled to do something for the 
education of the heart as well as for the edu- 
cation of the intellect. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CALIFORNIA. 

We are gratified to receive from Mrs. 
Alice L. Park, chairman of the Cali*ornia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 611 ‘silman 
Street, Palo Alto, California, a most valuable 
circular sent out by the federation widely 
over California to secure in all the schools of 
that state humane education for the preven- 
tion of wars and the promotion of kindness 
both to human beings and animals. This 
circular shows clearly that the Hon. William 
T. J. Kirk, state superintendent of public 
instruction in California, and other promi- 
nent people are wide awake on this subject. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A FREE PASSENGER. 

There are always pleasant people on the 
Pullman overland trains. Sitting but a little 
way in front of me was a bright young man, 
and as I looked at him I saw to my surprise a 
squirrel peep out of his pocket and look 
timidly about. Finding the coast clear he 
came and sat on the young man’s shoulder. 
Of course, there was soon a crowd about the 
little animal, but he took the curi «ity he 
awakened in very good part. He had many 
charming tricks to show off; now he was on 
the brim of his master’s hat, next on the very 
apex of the crown; then he ran up the arm of 
a gentleman who extended his hand, and sat 
unconcerned on the top of his head. We 
could not contain our delight at this little 
passenger that was riding without a ticket. 

You can hardly imagine the pleasure that 
this little animal produced; every day he was 
ready for play. Ina short time he would run 
from one end of the car to the other, eat from 
the lunch baskets, or nestle in the muff of a 
lady and go to sleep. Amos M. Kellogg. 
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WAS LOUIS PASTEUR A FRENCH 
ATHEIST? 


The question comes to us, was Louis 
Pasteur, in honor of whom one of your Boston 
avenues has been named, a French atheist? 
We don’t know, though we cannot understand 
how the torture of tens of thousands of God’s 
(so called) lower creatures, horses, dogs and 
others can be reconciled with Christ’s teachings 
in that Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, 
Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy, etc., but probably President Eliot, who 
caused the avenue to be named and is urging 
our American youth to become vivisectors, 
will be able to give the desired information. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT IS THE INFLUENCE? 


What is the influence of the vivisections 
now widely practiced in our colleges and 
schools on the growth of humanity, and the 
objects of our American Humane Education 
Society, “Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every Living 
Creature?’ Will they result in a_ higher 
type of religion or create moral Sodoms and 
Gomorrahs? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY AND LOUIS 
PASTEUR. 


The naming by President Eliot of one of 
Boston’s proposed avenues, Louis Pasteur, 
in honor of a French vivisector who has 
caused, perhaps, more suffering to animals 
than any man now living, is calling wide 
attention to the subject of vivisection and 
bringing to our table some very earnest 
letters. First, we have in the New York 
American and Journal of November 25 an 
illustrated article by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
[who is well known and highly respected 
throughout the United States] in which she 
declares that her sorrow and the mental 
suffering that a consideration of the subject 
has caused her must not prevent what seems 
to her a duty that can be no longer post- 
an. and that, leaving the matter in the 
ands of God, she must write. Then here is 
a letter from Buffalo asking us, ‘‘Jn the Name 
of God,” to do what we can to stop vivisec- 
tion, and here is another from Pennsylvania 
in which the writer proposes to bring the 
matter before the incoming Pennsylvania 
legislature, and here is another from a 
widely known and universally respected 
American editor, thanking us for what we 
have said and done and suggesting that these 
Pasteur teachings which are now being so 
largely introduced into our colleges and 
schools are really a substitution of science in 
place of God and immortality, leaving in the 
minds of those who adopt them a belief that 
there is no future life. If this view is cor- 
rect, the time is not far distant when our 
Christian clergy, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, will feel called upon to give the subject 
most careful investigation, and perhaps to 
take most decided action. To aid in such 
an investigation, our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society has authorized me to make 
the prize offers published herewith. 

EO. T. ANGELL. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AND 
VIVISECTION. 


In the New York American and Journal 
of November 25 we find an illustrated article 
on the above subject by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
whose name is known and we think highly 
Tespected by nearly every American editor. 
It is a terrible statement of the sufferings of 
animals and a terrible arraignment of the 
Scientists who engage in unnecessary experi- 
ments, and calls special attention to the new 
Rockefeller institute at New York, where 
there have been already gathered as a com- 
mencement hundreds of dogs, cats, monkeys 
and other animals to be operated upon. 


OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN. 


There is no question in our mind that there 
has been a terrible amount of vivisection 


which has resulted in no benefit whatever. 


either to human beings or the lower animals. 
We have written and said a great deal on 
the subject. At one time the existence of 
our paper was threatened because of what 
we said. We have offered and paid five hun- 
dred dollars in prizes for the best essays on 
the subject, and sent them to thousands of 
peeve. We have fought one great 

attle at our state-house, where against us 
were the President of Harvard University and 
various vivisectors and advocates of vivi- 
section. We have offered prizes of thous- 
ands of dollars for evidence to convict any 
and all persons of violation of our laws by 
vivisection, and are the only society in the 
world, so far as we are aware, that has ever 
made such an offer, and we obtained the first 
law in the world prohibiting vivisections in 
public schools. We have for many years had 
a standing offer of such prizes every month 
in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” and we have never 
been able to ascertain of one new important 
fact discovered in Massachusetts during the 
past twenty years by the vivisecting of thous- 
ands of animals. But we cannot put the de- 
tails of experiments in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” 
as we are often urged to do, because parents 
do not wish their children to read such things, 
and very few except the most earnest humani- 
tarians will read them themselves, and if we 
should print them in our monthly paper we 
should lose many readers. We are striving 


to build up a humane education in all our 


schools and through our Bands of Mercy, 
which we hope will protect hundreds of thous- 
ands of animals from unnecessary cruelty in 


the future. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
VIVISECTION. 
TWO PRIZES OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
EACH. 


Sixteen years ago, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, I offered a 
= of two hundred and fifty dollars for the 

st essay in favor of vivisection, and the 
same sum for the best essay against vivisec- 
tion, then hound the two prize essays together 
and sent them to thousands of physicians 
and others. Recently, at the request of 
President Eliot of Harvard University and 
others, our street commissioners have given 
to one of our beautiful avenues the name of a 
French vivisector who has probably caused 
more suffering to animals than any man of 
his time, Louis Pasteur. This has resulted in 
calling wide attention to the subject, and I 
think the time has now come when the whole 
question of vivisection should become a 
matter of national discussion and thought. 
To aid in securing this most desirable result 
I now offer in behalf of the American Humane 
Education Society a prize of three hundred 
dollars for the best essay in favor of vivisec- 
tion and another prize of three hundred dol- 
lars for the best essay against it, the intention 
being to bind the two together, and not only 
send them to thousands of physicians, but 
also to every one of the about twenty thou- 
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sand American newspapers and magazines 
which receive ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’ every 
month, and various others. These essays 
must all be typewritten on sheets securely 
fastened together, must be signed with ficti- 
tious names, must be accompanied by sealed 
letters giving the real names and post-office 
addresses of the writers, must not contain 
over eight thousand words, and must be re- 
ceived at our offices, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
on or before June Ist, 1907. It is my inten- 
tion to have the best committee possible of 
persons in favor of vivisection decide to whom 
the prize for the best essay in its favor shall 
be awarded, and the best committee possible 
of those opposed to vivisection decide to 
whom shall be awarded the prize essay oppos- 
ing its practice. To draw the three hundred 
dollars each committee must certify that the 
essay it reports as best is entitled to wide 
circulation. It is my hope to bring before 
the public, widely over our country from the 
ablest thinkers, the best light that can be 
obtained on the above subject. No one of 
the sealed letters will be opened until the 
committees have made their decisions. 

T. ANGELL. 


INASMUCH. 


There. comes to our table one of the most 

severe attacks on vivisection and cruelty to 
animals that we have seen for a long time. 
It tells of a Christmas sermon preached on 
the text, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it not unto me,” 
and of the effect of that sermon on a wealthy 
woman, dressed in velvet and wrapped in 
costly furs, seated in one of the finest pews. 
She was a church member; her name stood 
first on the subscription list of any popular 
charity, and she had quite immortalized 
herself by her gift to a well-known institution 
of learning, for the furtherance of ‘‘scientific 
research.” By this sermon her eyes had 
been opened and she did all that she could 
in the way of reparation for wrongs she had 
ignorantly consented to. She talked, she 
prayed, she gave her money to humane efforts 
her conversion was complete. 
The pamphlet closes with an appeal to the 
clergy for sermons like the one described. It 
is published by the Christian Home, C@uncil 
Bluffs, la., price twenty-five cents per hun- 
dred. 

We think that no truly Christian woman 
can read it thoughtfully without feeling 
greatly moved to increased thoughts and acts 
of mercy. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<a 


THINK NOT THAT GOD DESERTS 
THE FIELD. 


By J. E. Rankin, DD., LL.D. 


Think not that God deserts the field, 
Though Truth the battle loses; 

But grasp again Faith's sword and shield, 
And follow where He chooses. 

He shrouds Himself in dark events, 
No mortal eye beholds Him; 

And many an adverse providence 
As in a cloud enfolds Him. 


We see Truth’s foes closing around, 
Distrusting her resources; 
Faith fills the teeming battle-ground 
With chariots and with horses. 
And lo, God’s standard rises clear 
Amitd the smoke and thunder; 
Embattled armies disappear, 
Or into fragments sunder. 


The baffled surf ebbs to the sea, 
As though its task forsaking, 
But to return more mightily, 

In greater volumes breaking. 
What God has sworn shall yet be done, 
No pow'r of man can stay Him, 
Upon the seas He plants His throne, 

And all the waves obey Him. 


Soldiers of Christ, take heart again, 
Fear not dark portents solemn. 

God moves across the batile plain 
In many an unseen column. 

The very stars of the blue night, 
As they fulfil their courses, 

Shall wheel obedient in the fight, 
And add them to our forces. 


THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 
I stood at the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 
And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 

And my soul discerned the music 
Of the long triumphal march; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, forever onward, 
Red Mars led on his clan; 

And the moon like a mailed maiden 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be in their greater heights 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, forever downward, 
Beyond earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night— 
They passed, and were no more. 


No more! oh, say not so! 
And downward is not just; 

For the sight is weak and the sense is dim 
That looks through heated dust. 


The stars and the mailed moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 

Still sweep in their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of death 
May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 


Upward, forever upward, 
I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of time. 


And long let me remember 
That the palest, faintest one 
May to diviner visions be 
A bright and blazing sun. 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 


RALPH WALDO TRINE. 

There comes to our table a remarkable 
book entitled, ‘“‘In the Fire of the Heart,” 
written by Ralph Waldo Trine, and _ pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
If we are not mistaken it will have a very 
wide reading and an equally wide influence. 
Some of its closing words are these: ‘“‘To be 
honest, to be fearless, to be just, to be kind, 
will make our part in life’s great play truly 
glorious, and we need then stand in fear of 
nothing—life nor death; for death is life.” 
Many years ago we offered to all the students 
in American colleges a prize for the best essay 
in regard to the importance of humane edu- 
cation for the prevention of crime. We sent 
out to American colleges some seventy thou- 
sand copies of condensed information, to all 
American college libraries bound volumes of 
our American Humane Education Society’s 
publications, and a letter to the presidents of 
all these institutions asking their assistance. 
Out of a wide competition the prize was won 
by Ralph Waldo Trine of Knox College, Illi- 
nois, whom the president of the college com- 


mended to us as deserving the highest praise. 
The result has been that Ralph Waldo Trine 
has since been writing books on humane 
subjects which have not only attracted wide 
attention over our own country, but to a 
considerable extent in Europe. We shall not 
attempt to estimate the good Mr. Trine has 
already accomplished by his writings, but we 
know from the testimony of many people 
that it has been very great. 

One of Mr. Trine’s books has been translated 
into eight European languages. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HOW TO TEACH GOD AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


To teach the children in our public schools 
about God, tell them of the wonders revealed 
by the microscope and telescope. 

Carry their thoughts to the stars that move 
in grand procession across the evening sky, 
and ask who guides them in their great circles 
through space without limit and time with- 
out end; tell them of the goodness displayed 
in flowers that bloom and birds that sing. 

Show them the wonderful plan that runs 
through the whole universe, from the con- 
stellations to the animalcule, and ask who 
was the planner? 

Show them what this wonderful human 
intellect of ours has done: how it has 
created the world’s libraries .and machine- 
shops, steamers that plough the ocean, as- 
tronomical instruments that measure heavenly 
bodies, grand cathedrals, paintings of Raphael 
and Michel Angelo, music of Mozart and 
Beethoven; and ask who made that intellect? 

How about immortality? 

Suppose you tell them that the greatest 
scientist we ever had on this continent, 
Agassiz, believed not only in the immortality 
of man, but also in some form of future life 
even for the lower intelligences; that the 
sacred books and religious beliefs and re- 
corded spiritual experiences of nearly all 
nations and ages teach it; and that, if all 
these were wanting, the common-sense of 
mankind would teach that the Power that 
sustains the universe would not permit the 
holy saint, martyr, mother, to only share 
with pirates and murderers a common anni- 
hilation. — From Autobiographical Sketches of 
Geo. T. Angell. 


Band of Mercy Hymn. 
RING THE BELLS OF MERCY. 
By Emily Bryant Lord, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tune—‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


Ring the bells of mercy, 
Ring them loud and clear, 
Let the music linger 
Softly on the ear, 
Filling souls with pity 
For the dumb and weak, 
Telling all the voiceless 
We for them will speak. 


Ring the bells of mercy 
Over hill and plain, 
Let the ancient mountains 
Chant the glad refrain, 
For where man abideth, 
Or creature God hath made, 
Laws of love and kindness 
On each soul are laid. 


Ring the bells of mercy 
Over land and sea, 

Let the waiting millions 
Join the jubilee; 

Peace on earth descending 
Fill the human breast, 

Giving to the weary 
Sweet and blessed rest. 


The son of a Detroit railroad man was punished 
at school. He told his father he was suffering from 
a misplaced switch.—Detroit Free Press. 
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MISS MARSHALL SAUNDERS OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


OUR PRIZE ESSAYS. 

» The competition for the three prize essays 
of our American Humane Education Society, 
which resulted in giving three hundred dol- 
lars to Miss Marshall Saunders of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, included competitors from Mas- 
sachusetts, California, Texas, Illinois, New 
York, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Nova Scotia, Nebraska, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, District 
of Columbia, London, Canada, Berlin, Prus- 
sia, and Quebec. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR HUMANE PRIZES. 

In our last issue we gave some account of 
the various prizes offered by our American 
Humane Education Society, and among them 
mentioned that we had offered prizes for the 
best humane stories, and that one of these 
prizes had been won by Miss Marshall Saun- 
ders of Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the story 
entitled, ‘‘Beautiful Joe.’’ 
learn that it has been translated into Swed- 


ish, German and Japanese, and has had a | 


sale of over four hundred thousand copies. 
This is the result of only one of the prize 
offers of our American Humane Education 
Society, and we are glad to know that Miss 
Saunders has now, in competition with fifty- 
six other writers, won the three hundred 
dollar prize of our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society for the best plans for prevent- 
ing the growth of crime. The Halifax 
Herald, in commenting on her success, says 
very truly that it is not enough to educate 
the intellect, that schools and colleges are 
multiplying, but that crime is on the increase, 
and adds that if one but teaches the child its 
duty to the lower creation it would be more 
mindful of its duty to the higher. We com- 


mend to the careful consideration of all who 


We are glad to | 


| the prize. 


have at heart the future of our country this 
prize essay of Miss Saunders, which we pub- | 
lish. . It has won great praise from the excel- | 
lent committee who awarded Miss Saunders 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE 
ESSAY OF MISS MARSHALL SAUN- 
DERS OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
What is the cause of and the best plan for 

stopping the increased growth of crime in our 

country? 

First Cause.—An unduly stimulated flow into 
this country of vast numbers of aliens, many of 
whom are defective and criminally inclined. 

The Cure. — Move the whole system of im- 
migrant inspection from America to Europe, 
and thus take off the strain on our laws, 
Six or seven thousand immigrants are some- 
times admitted to Ellis Island in one day. If 
inspectors had the opportunity of examining 
immigrants in Europe, few delinquents or 
criminals could slip through their hands. 

Second Cause. — Increase of luxury. For- 
mer luxuries are now necessities. Our fore- 
fathers did not have automobiles, telephones, 
theatre tickets and European trips. Now we 
must have them whether we can afford them 
or not. Respectable fathers of families are 
driven to questionable methods of increasing 
their incomes. Failure, disgrace and crime 
follow. Women have much to answer for on 
this score. 

The Cure. — Preach the simple life. Ad- 
vocate small houses, less bric-i-brac, fewer 
servants, life in the open, suburban dwell- 
ings, study of nature, less fashionable society, 
life with children, and philanthropic labors. 
Many a restless devotee of fashion could find 
a happy range of emotions in the joy of 


service, 


Third Cause. — Public indifference to the 
manner in which wealth is obtained. You 


must have money to get on. Get it — get 
it anyway. 
The Cure. — Educate the public conscience. 


Don’t be afraid of the muckrake. The heart 
of the nation is sound. The head of the 
nation will not be confused. .:The people are 
never all bad, and we are all pretty much 
alike. Some of us have special temptations. 
Baby striking his nurse, because she will not 
give him the pretty moon shining in the nur- 
sery window, is aa incipient criminal. Baby’s 
pink fists must be educated. Baby’s respect- 
able father clamoring revengefully with mil- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen for the life of 
an insane murderer of one of our rulers is 
another criminal. Baby’s mother sighing for 
luxuries is criminally inclined. Listen to this 
sentence from a wise man — “ Easy circum- 
stances and agreeable surroundings protect 
some whom severe adversity might turn into 
criminals. Every individual has a limit be- . 
yond which he would commit a criminal act.” 
Therefore let us have patience with each 
other. Let us weed out our bad deeds, and 
rake them to the refuse heap. Often sinners 
have enough solid essentials of character left 
to build on, and being disturbed in criminal 
operations may lift their heads and see the 
crown shining above them. Teach the great 
American public that the man to honor is the 
honest man — the man who will not trade in 
the souls and bodies of his fellow-men. There 
are such men — enough to make the nation 
over. 

Fourth Cause..— Unhygienic surroundings. 
In dark and unsanitary homes, men, women 
and children are crowded together. Decency 
goes,.and morality follows. Those whom a 
more favorable environment would make re- 
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spectable sink into despair and dissipation. 
Working only enough to keep from starving, 
they hate the rich with a bitter hatred. Their 
children grow up stunted and diseased, and 
easily drift into the criminal class. 

Cure. — Pull down or renovate unsani- 
tary dwellings. Pour in the three great civi- 
lizers —light, air and water. Build model 
tenements and suburban cottages. A garden 
will keep a man from the saloon. A bath- 
tub may save his soul. All r men are not 
anarchists. They don’t envy the rich their 
social privileges. It would be a bore to them 
to ‘dress up’”’ to entertain. But they are 
discouraged by the frightful grind of exist- 
ence — the bitter thought that nobody cares 
whether they live or die. The wheel of for- 
tune revolves with strange rapidity in this 
country. Dosomething for your great-great- 
grandchildren who may be in the slums. 


Fifth Cause. — Alcoholic parents, malfor- 


‘ mations at birth, and defective intelligence. It 


is difficult to rear as exquisitely constructed a 


| creature as a baby in favorable circumstances. 


_ wishes to see if he can master you. 


Imagine the horrors encompassing an infant 
of the lowest class. It is predestined to crime. 
The Cure. — Let the States maintain farms 
and inebriate colonies well-policed in country 
districts. For confirmed topers, honorable 
detention with farm labor. For semi-topers, 
the successful plan of Judge Pollard of St. 
Louis — a fine, necessitating sixty days in 
the work-house breaking stones — the sen- 
tence held in suspense if the semi-toper will 
romise to abstain from drink for one year. 
ave every child of alcoholic parents taken 
from them. 

Sixth Cause. — Lack of parental control. 
The Puritans made their children mind them. 
We mind our children. The rich are not all 
bad, nor yet are the poor, but many a poor 
man’s child runs wild, scorns law and order, 
comes into collision with sooiety, which does 
not love an undisciplined child whether rich 
or poor, and helps swell the tide of crime. 
The spoiled child of the rich looks shrewdly 
from his books and his tutors, and studies 
the book of life as held open to him by his 
father. He reads in it of the race for wealth, 
the love of display, a frightful egotism; and 
a contempt for law that the possession of 

at wealth often engenders. “‘ Every man 
io his price, and I have plenty of money, 
I can do as I like,” says the youth joyfully, 
and steps into the world. Society is kind to 
him for a time, but if lawless passions over- 
master him society is merciless. 

The Cure. — Govern your children. 
about the good old rod? Is it not softer than 
a policeman’s club? But you won't need a 
rod if you have a determined fight with the 
tiny morsel of humanity only strong enough 
to crawl and not to stand upright. He ma 

ou 
master him while he is about your knees, and 
you won't have any trouble when he overtops 
you. Habit is an iron chain. 

Seventh Cause. — Vanity and love of noto- 
riety. We all want to shine — criminals and 
non-criminals. The first sentiment to fade 
out of criminal life is that of pity for others. 
With callousness all things are possible. In 
confirmed criminals a curious vanity and 
pride in misdeeds prevails. The man com- 
mitting high crimes is an aristocrat. The 
tty thief is a nobody. Mrs. Would-Be- 
ch does not pant more eagerly to see an 
account of herself in the newspapers, as figur- 
ing at some social function, than does Mr. 
Successful Criminal to see an account of his 
latest exploit flaming in the press. Both 
lady and criminal are suffering from an exag- 
gerated idea of their own importance, but 
they have a disastrous influence over admirers 
and imitators. 

The Cure. — To change distorted views of 
life in adults is a herculean task, yet one must 
try. The utmost sympathy should prevail in 
dealing with confirmed criminals, coupled with 
infinite patience and rigid discipline. Sen- 
tences Bes be indeterminate, and eve: 
prison should be a reformatory. Prison offi- 


What 


cials should be carefully chosen, and the 
prisoner should be left to them. Gifts of any 
kind, and calls from well-meaning but mis- 
guided visitors, only add fuel to the flame of 
the criminal’s love for notoriety. Let these 
kind-hearted ones get the address of the 
criminal’s wife and children. Give them 
fruit, flowers and sympathy. Every prison 
has its chaplain and its library. It is not a 
show place. The criminal is there for pur- 
poses of reform. Why interrupt it? If he 
does not reform he should be kept imprisoned; 
if he does, he should on leaving prison be 
handed over to the class of men most likely 
to influence him —a parole officer or some 
organization of ex-convicts, such as the ad- 
mirable one in Cleveland, where former law- 
breakers rent a house, co-operate in a 
brotherly way, obtain employment, and have 
a bank account. 

Eighth Cause. — Revolting details of crime 
published in the newspapers, influencing espe- 
cially weak-minded persons and youthful 
criminals, who burn with a desire to imitate 
the exploits of older persons so that they too 
may be written up by the newspapers. 

The Cure. — When a crime is committed 
the public clamors for details. Is it the fault 
of the newspaper that the public gets what 
it wants? Not altogether — we must create 
a healthy public sentiment. When a major- 
ity of readers protest, details of crime will no 
longer be printed. However, we must re- 
member also the deterrent effect of the recital 
that punishment follows crime. The nauseat- 
ing details only should be suppressed. 

Ninth Cause. — Trouble between capital 
and labor. This often incites to crime men 
who in normal circumstances are respectable 
wage-earners. 

The Cure. — Recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. Profit-sharing or some equiva- 
lent. Anything by which the employer can 
gain the co-operation of the employed in 
saving, and in making the firm popular. 
New means to bind capital and labor together 
should be studied. ‘Take the heart out of 
strikes by proving to workmen that it is not 
worth their while to strike. Establish read- 
ing-rooms, baths, etc., in connection with 
factories; throw open some of the work-rooms 
in the evening. Keep the men out of saloons 
and make them better workmen. A litho- 
grapher who decided to give thirty-three per 
cent of his profits to his hands heard one man 
say to another, ‘‘ Break no more stones — it 
costs us something.’’ Have women and chil- 
dren kept out of factories. The employment 
of women breaks up the home, the children 
run wild and become criminals. Provide 
some way by which women can earn money 
at home. Abolish orphan asylums as New 
Zealand has done, and board occupants with 
decent working-people. Poor-houses should 
also be done away with wherever possible, 
and paupers boarded out. 

Tenth Cause. — One-sided education. Civ- 
ilization advances and crime increases. Why? 
One strong reason is the one-sided education 
given to rich and poor. In public schools, 
in colleges, too much intellectual, not enough 
heart-education is given. We are not one- 
sided creatures. We have hearts as well as 
brains. An intellectual criminal is the most 
stubborn to deal with. 

The Cure. — Choose teachers for youth with 
exceeding care. Have kind, sympathetic and 
reasonable direction of passions. Instil into 
the minds of the young the doctrine of charity 
toward all men and all creatures. Nothing 
softens the heart more than tenderness and 

rotection extended to the lower creation. 
We can make the next generation —let us 
have a warm-hearted one, and then shall we 
see the decrease of crime. 

Eleventh Cause. — Irreverence. — Flippancy 
prevails among all classes. There is little 
respect or reverence for anyone or any- 
thing. Irreligion is rampant. There is no 


rest-day. We work hard and we play hard. 
The 1 
self. 


er part of the nation is engrossed in 
There is little worship of any other god. 


The Cure. — Point out that irreverence 
often leads to crime. Teach the young to 
treat elders with respect, to honor rulers and 
obey the laws, to have some hope of a future 
life and thereby avoid falling into the pit of 
gross selfishness and materialism. 

Tweljth Cause. — Expensive and _ bloody 
wars and the encouragement of the strenuous 
fighting spirit, causing dormant cruelty to 
spring up in the hearts of millions. 

The Cure. — Show that the dream of mili- 
tary glory is a nightmare. Expose the fal- 
lacy that wars are necessary to decrease the 
population. War takes the strong. If the 
population is to be decreased in that way, 
why not give full sway to some infectious 
disease which will take the weak? Stop mili- 
tary drill among children which encourages 
the war spirit. Teach them rather the love 
of peace. Why tell a child to love his neigh- 
bor and then put a weapon in his hand? 
Does he not see the contradiction? Don’t 
eae the children and fit them for criminal 
ife. 

Thirteenth Cause. — Misguided lawyers and 
judges. Criminal law is going wrong in its 
administration. Lawyers and judges grop- 
ing their way through a fog of technicalities 
lose sight of the end that justice should be 
done though the heavens fall. 

The Cure. — Let the public take more inter- 
est in the judiciary. Elect only such judges 
as have a single eye for justice, and encourage 
them to have better control over crimes of 
violence. The liberty of the individual should 
not run riot. Society should be protected. 

Fourteenth Cause. — Neglect of children. 
This is the most fertile of the sources of crime. 
Never until the young are better protected 
will crime decrease in America. Ten thous- 
and boys work in the coal-breakers. Seven 
thousand five hundred children work in glass 
factories, hundreds of them work all night. 
Sixty thousand children toil in Southern 
cotton mills. Little girls eight years old 
work through a twelve hour night. These 
victims of industrial slavery help swell the 
tide of crime. We hear about men’s rights 
and women’s rights— what about children’s 
rights? Has the child a right to live and 
move and have his being, provided he does 
not infringe on the rights of any other created 
being? He has. Then what about allowing 
children to work like grown people? What 
about allowing them to be a ancl up in 
crowded tenement districts, their only play- 
ground the street — and yet not their play- 
ground, for the street is for grown people. 
The child cannot play ball nor have games of 
any kind without breaking municipal law. 
The shop-keeper hates him, the policeman 
urges him on, and the unhappy child skulks 
into alleys and corners, and lapses into fool- 
ish and vicious idling. Forced by circum- 
stances, he becomes semi-nocturnal in his 
habits, playing in the streets when the traffic 
of the day is over. 

The Cure.— Take children out of fac- 
tories. Reform the criminal before he is 
made. For the child’s sake have tenements 
improved. Send himtoschool. After school 
have school-houses and yards still kept open, 
or have recreation grounds provided whee 
whole families can go. The school-house was 
built for the child— the yard is his proper 
playground. The education of the street is 
worthless — keep the child away from. it. 
Fit up his playground with swings, teeters, 
sand-boxes, games of all kinds. Keep him 
occupied. Idleness leads to crime. Have 
good supervision. Don’t allow the child to 
cheat, lie, smoke, steal nor swear. You will 
thus discipline him in his play, and by and 
by he will make an honest citizen. Let the 
city provide meals when necessary. All 
money spent on the child will be saved in 
work-houses and prisons. The chief of police 
in a large city says that since supervised 
playgrounds were introduced the number of 
juvenile arrests has fallen off. 

Save the child, for in the child is the hope 
of the nation. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President: JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over sixty-nine thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C.A. 
on our badges means ‘‘Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘“‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. _ 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘‘band’’ and the name and post- 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teonnert, should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘“‘ Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information- 
Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Merey song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. Sad 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
‘with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Mem _ma 
they have done to make human an 
and better. 

—E: ent of new members. 


y nrolim 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


“then tell what 
dumb creatures 


THE COAST-GUARD STARTING TO SAVE HUMAN LIVES. 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Last week was a busy and anxious time for 
the life-saving service on the New Jersey 
coast, and it is impossible at this writing to 
say how many lives have been rescued by 
these daring life-savers. It is a crying shame 
that no provision is made for these noble 
fellows who risk their lives for their fellow- 
man, and who, in event of an injury or sick- 
ness received in the performance of their 
duty, are left to care for themselves. If ever 
men deserved a place on the pension rolls it is 
these brave, daring men who patrol the 
beaches by day and night to warn vessels of 
their impending danger or to rescue their 
imperilled brothers of the sea from death. 

e shall never rest content until the people 
rise up and demand of Congress a proper law 
that shall give the men of the life-saving 
service whatvis their just dues, so that when 
stricken down in their line of duty, and are 
no longer fitted for active life, that ample 
provision shall be made to insure them some 
of the comforts of life in their days of need, 
and so that they shall not say that ‘‘ Repub- 
lics are ungrateful.’"— American Shipbuclder. 


We have repeatedly written members of 
Congress urging that these life-savers be pen- 
sioned in the same manner as soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the United States, 
and we hope the time may soon come when 
this will be done. If, on the stormy nights of 
winter when the tempest is on and the great 
waves come rolling in on our coasts, our con- 
gressmen could look through the darkness 
and see these life-savers walking all night 
long like sentinels, up and down, peering out 
into the darkness and often risking their 
lives, we are sure that a law would soon be 

assed through both houses of congress and 
2 signed by the president to afford these 


-men the protection, when disabled or in old 
age, which they most richly deserve. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the coast-guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards 

Straining against the gale. 


“Courage!”’ the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land!” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in His hand! 
St. Nicholas. 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 

It is safe to say that any child brought - 
to be kind to animals will preserve throug 
adult years a compassionate nature.— Provi- 
dence Journal. 

Our kindly contemporary is preaching 
sound doctrine. The child who is taught to 
love animals and to have a dog as a com- 
panion is introduced to a friend of the truest 
and best kind—the kind of friendship that 
lasts. Have you never had a dog? Then you 
don’t know what pleasure can be had in his 
companionship in rambles, in his quiet pres- 
ence in your room, his unobtrusiveness when 
human company would bore you; a little 
“chum’’ who always adapts himself to your 
mood whenman or woman would jar upon you. 

By all means cultivate in children a love 
of animals, especially of ‘‘man’s best friend, 
the dog.— New York Herald. 
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Our DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, January, 1907. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month three 
hundred and seventy-nine new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of sixty- 
nine thousand five hundred and eighty-five. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell them at bare 
cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage stamps, or 
larger numbers at same price. We cannot attend to 
smaller numbers than five. 


VIVISECTION PRIZES OFFERED. 


At the December meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held on the 
19th ult., it was voted by the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society to offer 
two prizes of three hundred dollars each for 
the best essays for and against vivisection; 
also, that all teamsters, drivers, expressmen, 
and others having the care of horses, may call 
at the Societies’ offices, 19 Milk Street, and 
receive as Christmas and New Year's pres- 
ents copies of ‘Black Beauty’’ and ‘‘The 
Strike at Shane’s.’’ It was also voted by 
the directors of the M. S. P. C. A. to give to 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox the Society’s humane 
silver medal. 

President Angell reported that two thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-seven animals 
had been examined in the investigation of 
complaints during the month, one hundred 
and forty-three horses taken from work, and 
one hundred and twenty-three horses and 
other animals humanely killed. 

Three hundred and _ seventy-nine new 
“‘Bands of Mercy’’ have been formed during 
the month, making a total of sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetis—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James 
Duckering, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; 
Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all at 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEWTON. 


While our Bands of Mercy have been es- 
tablished in all the public as well as parochial 
schools of nearly every city and town in 
Massachusetts, we regret to be informed that 
the School Board of Newton has not assented 
to their formation there. We resided in New- 
ton several years, and there was perpetrated 
one of the outrages which determined us to 
endeavor to found the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
A whole stable-full of valuable cattle were 
starved to death in their stalls by the man 
who had charge of them, because he had 
quarrelled with the owner, and when the 
neighbors at last broke into the stable and 
found all the cattle lying dead there, and saw 
how they had gnawed the woodwork in their 
vain efforts to sustain life, they tried to find 
some law under which the man could be pun- 
ished, and found there was no law in Massa- 
chusetts under which he could be punished. 
It is our opinion that Bands of Mercy are 
quite as much needed in Newton for the pro- 
tection of property and life, as well as the 
penn of cruelty to animals, as in the 

undreds of other Massachusetts cities and 
towns where they have been welcomed. 

. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE HORSES. 

The following appeared in various Boston 
papers of Dec. 11: 

he winter has set in with icy streets. 
Kindly permit me to suggest to teamsters 
and drivers to take with them when they 
can packages of sand or ashes, also to sug- 
gest to all having stores or dwellings on 
slippery streets that by a little care to make 
the streets more passable they can deserve 
the thanks of drivers, teamsters, and the 
horses. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IMPORTANT TO BUSINESS MEN. 


How can any man engaged in large mer- 
cantile business better advertise than by pre- 
senting to the public schools of his city or 
town a large number of copies of this paper, 
or ‘Black Beauty,’’ or our other humane 
publications. Every newspaper in his city or 
town would make kind mention of such a 
presentation, and every child in the public 


schools would carry the good news to all its 
family at home. 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 


There comes to our table a volume of 
nearly four hundred pages on the above sub- 
ject by Alvin Davison, A.M., Ph.D., pub- 
lished by the American Book Company and 
intended for use in schools. We have no 
objection to the study of animals when it can 
be done without cruelty, but we do not be- 
lieve that boys and girls should be taught in 
our schools any experiments in regard to 
animals which involve suffering. There is 
one very important chapter in the book, 
commencing on page 334, which tells how 
different species are now being annihilated. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HONOLULU. 


We were pleased to receive on December 3 
from a good friend in Honolulu an invitation 
to spend the winter in that city, but we wrote 
our friend, in substance, that we thought 
we could do more’ good in Boston than in 
Honolulu. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


QUEEN VASHTI. 

“Queen Vashti,’’ written by A. J. Philips, 
of West Salem, Wis., purports to be the 
autobiography of a Guernsey cow, a rare 
thoroughbred through several generations. 
Reared on a farm where kindness to animals 
was the unvarying rule she grew into a beauti- 
ful animal, perpetuating her own excellencies. 

Through the book’s three hundred and 
seventy-five pages runs the spirit of humane 
treatment of animals. Anecdotes and bits 
of poetry enliven the text. 


TEMPERANCE, 


A discussion before a meeting of our Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Tremont Temple, between the Rev. 
Dr. Mann, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and Mrs. E. Britten, President of the 
W. C. T. U., leads us to say that probably 
nine-tenths of all the wines and liquors drank 
in the city of Boston are adulterated with 
articles which would prevent all intelligent 
drinkers from using them if they knew what 
they were. We devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to this subject many years ago, consult- 
ing with chemists and others, and if we had a 
society for the protection of public health, 
with power to be constantly analyzing and 
exposing what is sold, it would be one of the 
grandest things for the promotion of temper- 
ance that has ever been attempted. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


It gives us great pleasure to receive from 
Judge Clement B. Penrose of Germantown, 
uncle of Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, a 
liberal donation to our humane work as, he 
says, “‘to the cause of humanity.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NOBLEST CHARITY OF THE AGE. 


A friend writes us that ‘‘the American 
Humane Education Society is the noblest 
charity of the age, and that it should be a 
source of pride to all our Christian people of 
all creeds that the State of Massachusetts 
takes the lead jn this noble work of humane 
education.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky and earth below, “f 


Over the heads of the people you_meet, 
Dancing—Flirting—Skimming along. 
Beautiful snow! it can do no wrong; 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 
Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak; 
Beautiful snow from heaven above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love! 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 

How the flakes gather and laugh as they go, 
Whirling about in maddening fun; 
Chasing—Laughing—Hurrying by 
It lights on the face, and it sparkles the eye; 
And the dogs with a bark and a bound 

Snap at the crystals as they eddy around; 
The town is alive, and its heart in a glow, 

To welcome the coming of beautiful snow! 


ANIMALS AND HUMAN SPEECH. 

Animals have much more capacity to 
understand human speech than is gen- 
erally supposed. The Hindoos invari- 
ably talk to their elephants, and it is 
amazing how much the latter compre- 
hend. The Arabs govern their camels 
with a few cries, and my associates in 


Over the housetops, over the street, ee 


the African desert were always amused 
whenever I addressed a remark to the 
big dromedary who was my property for 
two months; yet at the end of that time 
the beast evidently knew the meaning 
of a number of simple sentences. Some 
years ago seeing the hippopotamus in 
Barnum’s museum looking very stolid 
and dejected, 1 spoke to him in English, 


DWIGHT L. MOODY. 

Sleigh-ride at Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass.,on the anniversary of Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s 
birthday, which is celebrated as ‘* Founder’s Day”’ each year. 
Northfield pictures. 


We like to print, occasionally, one of these 


First, because Mr. Dwight L. Moody, who was a life-member of our Massachusetts 
S. P. C. Animals, rendered us great help in our humane work at Chicago, Baltimore, and elsewhere; and 
second, because Northfield was our good wife’s birthplace, where she spent many happy days. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


but he did not even open his eyes. 
Then I went to the opposite corner of the 
cage and said in Arabic, ‘‘I know you, 
you come here to He instantly turned 
his head toward me; I repeated the words, 
and thereupon he came to the corner where 
I was standing, pressed his huge, ungainly 
head against the bars of the cage, and looked 
in my face with a touch of delight while I 
stroked his muzzle. I have two or three 
times found a lion who recognized the same 
language, and the expression of his eyes for 
an instant seemed positively human. 
Bayard Taylor. 


LITTLE GIRL SOLVED THE PROBLEM. 

A street car horse on the Ninth avenue line 
balked at Forty-sixth street last night. A 
crowd collected, and the passengers got out 
of the car. The driver brought his whip 
down across the horse’s back without effect. 
A stout man who had just stepped off the 
car said: ‘‘Don’t do that, I’ll get him started.” 
He rubbed the horse’s nose, patted him on the 
neck, and talked persuasively, all without re- 
sult. By this time four cars were stalled. 
Somebody suggested oats, another kerosene, 
a third a patrol wagon. Another held a 
burning newspaper under the horse. Still it 
didn’t move. 

At last a girl of about 13 pushed her way 
through the crowd and said: ‘‘Say, mister, if 
you'll ring the bell twice the horse will think 
somebody has just got off, and he’ll go ahead.” 

The conductor pulled the bell and the pas- 
sengers had to run to catch the car. 


(For Our Dumb Animals. ) 
A GOOD DRIVER IN A BAD PLACE. 


We had ordered some coal from J. T., 
dealer. I sat by the window when the first 
load arrived, and as the team came up the 
soft, muddy avenue toward the house I feared 
to see whipping and to hear swearing, and was 
on the point of retreating to the back part of 
the house to avoid the expected shock, when 
the driver began coaxing and patting the 
horses in the kindest manner. The poor 
beasts in return strained every muscle in 
their efforts to bring the load up the ascent. 


The driver encouraged and coaxed, and all 
three seemed to work with mutual endeavor 
and good will. But all to no purpose. The 
wheels sank into the soft mud, and it was 
evident the thing could not be done; so he 
dumped the coal right down in front of the 
house. 

I could not help going out and telling him 
how much it gratified me to see a man who 
had feeling for his horses. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, 
‘* I don’t see any use in beating animals when 
they are doing the best they can for us.” 

The same man came again and was equally 
kind and considerate, though he succeeded in 
getting his load to its destination. I have 
seen him bring coal to a neighbor since the 
last snow came, and he took his shovel along 
to ease the bad places. 

May this good driver, in his turn, be kindly 
dealt with; and in his journey through life 
find some friendly hand to ease him in the 
bad places. S. B. S. 


THE SNOW BIRDS. 


When winter winds are blowing, 
And clouds are full of snow, 
There comes a flock of little birds 

A-flying to and fro; 
About the withered garden, 
Around the naked field, 
In any wayside shrub or tree 
That may a berry yield, 
You'll see them flitting, flitting, 
And hear their merry song; 
The scattered crumbs of summer's feast 
Feed winter’s birdlings long. 


But when snow drifts cover 
The garden and the field, 

When all the shrubs are cased in ice, 
And every brook is sealed, 

Then come the little snowbirds, 
As beggars, to your door; 

They pick up every tiny crumb, 
With eager chirps for more. 

Give them a hearty welcome! 
It surely were not good 

That they who sing in winter time 
Should ever lack for food. 

The Humane Journal, 


JACK FROST. 


The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘“‘Now, I shall be out of sight; 
So, through the valley and over the height 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 


So he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest, 
He lit on the trees and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 

Most beautiful things! There were flowers and 
trees, 

There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees; 

There were cities and temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair, 

He peeped in the cupboard and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare; 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, ' 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three! 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me, 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 


Hannah Gould. 


RING, HAPPY BELLS. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out, the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that ts to be. 


Tennyson, 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere jor 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE SPEAK- 
ING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
ize and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 


American Humane 
Education Socs- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the 
costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the local 
humane soctety or ‘“‘Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday-school or church or library or any other 
object preferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer 
(1) $100 for evidence which shall enable the 
Society to convict any man in Massachusetts of 
cruelty in the practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating 
the recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against 
vivisections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) © $100 for evidence to convict any member 
of the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or 
Country Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by 
causing his horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Mass- 
achusetis of a violation of law by causing any horse 
to be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes 
of $5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating 
bird or taking eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle-flags—its badges—and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


= 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘*400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rawnsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather involves 
the cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly-fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of anegret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’ What a mockery 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the soldier’s 
oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that Lord 
who said ‘Consider the fowls of the air!’ who 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the earth 
unregarded by their Heavenly Father!”’ 


“The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George 
T. Angell, is a work which should be read by every 
man, woman and child in the country. Price, 5 
cents.— Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that 
look the best and have no docked tails. When we 
take a herdic we pick out one drawn by a good 
horse, tell the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, 
and give him five or ten cents over his fare for 
being kind to his horse. We never ride behind a 
dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of set- 
tling the difficulties between capital and labor, 
and receive a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘“‘“Humane Education Committee, No. 61 
Westminster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under 
our Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw 
for the suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw 
for the good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow- 
citizens who witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable 
without exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy or girl, or man, or woman in the same con- 
dition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without 
the company of other animals, then the cruelty is 
still greater. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 
(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any 


"water which has been contaminated by lead pipes 


or lead-lined tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized tron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are pre- 
vailing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots 
or shoes. 
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FOUR DOGS. 


There were four dogs one summer day 
Went out for a morning walk, 
And as they journeyed upon their way 
They began to laugh and talk. 


Said dog No. 1, “I really think 

My master is very wise; 

For he builds great houses tall and grand 
That reach clear up to the skies.” 


Said dog No. 2 in a scornful tone, 

“Ho! Ho! That’s wonderful—yes! 

But listen to me! My master writes books, 
He’s sold a million, I guess.” 


Then dog No. 3 tossed his curly head 

And gave a sly little wink. 

“That’s nothing to tell! My master is rich, 
He owns half the world, I think!’ 


The fourth little dog had been trotting along 
With a wise, reflective mind. 

At last he said with a happy smile, 

“My master—he is kind!” 


Now if your opinion should be asked, 
I wonder what you would say— 
Which dog paid the sweetest compliment 
To his master on that day? 
Alice J. Cleator, 
In Pets and Animals. 


A BRAVE IRISH SETTER. 

Mr. Charlebois’s red Irish setter dog Dash 
made himself useful in assisting to get the 
sailors ashore from the ill-fated schooner in 
San Buena Ventura, Cal., Wednesday, by 
swimming out into the breakers and bringing 
a stake ashore that had been thrown out of 
the vessel with a rope attached. It was a 
difficult feat for a dog to perform, as the rope 
pulled heavily against the waves — so heavily 
that it equalled almost a man’s strength to get 
it ashore, but the faithful animal held on until 
he landed, when he wag rewarded by acclama- 
jr 3 and caresses from the assembled multi- 
tude. 


(From the Rochester Herald.) 
CLEVER DOG! 

Fritzi Scheff is fond of dogs, and tells the 
following pretty story, apropos: ‘‘ An old 
lady rented a furnished villa for the summer, 
and with the villa a large dog also went. In 
the sitting-room of the villa there was a very 
comfortable arm-chair. The old lady liked 
this chair better than any other in the house. 
She always made for it the first thing. But, 
alas! she nearly always found the chair occu- 
pied by the large dog. Being afraid of the 
dog, she never dared bid it harshly to get out 
of the chair, as she feared it might bite her; 
but instead she would go to the window and 
call ‘Cats!’ Then the dog would rush to 
the window and bark, and the old lady would 
slip into the vacant chair quietly. One day 
the dog entered the room and found the old 
lady in possession of the chair. He strolled 
over to the window, and, looking out, ap- 
peared very much excited, and set up a 
tremendous barking. The old lady rose and 

. hastened to the window to see what was the 
— and the dog quietly climbed into the 
chair.” 


SAVED LIVES OF FOUR GIRLS. 


But for the almost human intelligence of a 
St. Bernard dog, four girls would have been 
burned to death early this morning in a fire 
which destroyed the home of Mrs. James 
O’Brien, located in Bellevue avenue and just 
outside the city limits. 

When Mrs. O’Brien went to New York City 
on a visit a short time ago she left her two 
daughters in charge of the house, and last 
night their two cousins came to stay with them. 
The four girls retired at about 10 o’clock, 
leaving, as they supposed, everything safe. 

} Shortly after 12 o’clock the older of the two 
O’Brien girls was awakened by the dog. It 
jumped on the bed and tried to drag its mis- 


Our Dumb Animals. 


“BOB.” 


‘Owned by Mrs. F. S. Hadden of Philadelphia. 


tress out, but she, half asleep, tried to drive 
the animal away. 

She evidently dropped off to sleep, for her 
next recollection is of the dog drawing his 
claws across her face. This awakened her 
fully and she smelled smoke. Springing out 
of bed and hastily donning some garments, 
she aroused her sister and cousins, and by 
the time they were dressed the rear of the 
house was in flames. The girls had barely 
time to escape, and if the dog had not per- 
sisted in its efforts to awaken them they 
would certainly have been burned to death. 


DOG SAVED HIS MASTER. 


John Walker, of Roselle, N. J., was ag» 
lot of thinking on Saturday, August 14. e 
was face to face with death, and his dog 
averted the blow. 

Walker left his house early in the morning 
for a stroll. His dog followed him. He tried 
to drive him back. Then master and dog 
started to walk along the Jersey Central Rail- 
road track to Elizabeth. 

Midway between the stations Walker met a 
heavy freight train, running rapidly eastward, 
making enough noise to deaden all other 
sounds. Walker stepped to the westbound 
track. His dog, which had been running 
ahead after birds or loitering behind to make 
short and noisy excursions into the bushes, 
closed in on his master when the train neared 
him. 

Walker was careless. He never looked be- 
hind him and did not hear or see the Royal 
Blue Express. Brakemen on the freight train 
shouted warnings. The engineer of the ex- 
press train blew his whistle with no avail. It 
was too late to stop although the engineer 
was trying to do so. Walker plodded on. 

When the train was nearly on top of Walker 
his dog sprang at him with a growl. Walker 
turned, saw the train and stepped aside in 
time to avoid the cars as they swept past him 
with a roar.— New York Press. 


TRUE STORY OF A CAT. 

While teaching school in a little town in 
Georgia the following story was told me as true: 

Thomas was a large, yellow cat, very beau- 
tiful, and much loved by his mistress. Dur- 
ing the day and the early part of the night 
he used to lie on the rug in front of the bi 
log fire. One evening the family all went o: 
to a near neighbor’s house to sit a while, 
leaving no one at home but Thomas. They 
left him in his usual bed on the rug by the 
fire which was burning very brightly. They 


did not want him to get cold, for the night 
was extremely chilly, so they did not put out 
the fire. They had not been gone more than 
a half hour when, sitting in the neighbor’s 
house, they heard something at 


the door. 


Upon opening the door in walked Thomas. 
Straight up to his mistress he walked and 
began to claw at her dress. She tried to 
scat him away but he still clawed at her and 
looked into her face and meowed. He would 


walk to the door and then come back to her 


and act in the same manner. She at last 
got up, determined to follow him and see 


what he wanted. He led her home, and 


when she got there she found that the log 
had tumbled down onto the floor and the 
floor was in a light blaze. The cat had been 
the means of saving his mistress’s house from 


burning, and oe several others, as the 
houses were close 


together. 


UNDER-THE-TABLE MANNERS. 
It’s very hard to be polite 
: If you're a cat. 
When other folks are up at table 
Eating all that they are able, 
You are down upon the mat 
If you're a cat. 


D. Bell. 


You're expected just to sit 
If you're a cat. 
Not to let them know you're there 
By scratching at the chair, 
Or a light, respectful pat 
If you're a cat. 


You are not to make a fuss 
If you're a cat. 
Tho’ there’s fish upon the plate 
You're expected just to wait, 
Wait politely on the mat 
If you’re a cat.—Teachers’ Magazine. 


HUNTER SHOT, DOGS GUARD BODY, 
4 GET AID. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—It is owing to the 
almost human intelligence of three dogs, one 
of which stood watch over the dead body in 
the ‘woods while two summoned and led a 
searching party, that the family of Henry A. 
Smith have his corpse to inter to-morrow. 

Several days ago Smith went hunting with 
his dogs. He appears to have shot himself 
accidentally last Sunday morning. 

One dog stood guard over the remains and 
kept vigil for nearly three days and two 
nights, while a second dog and then the third 
returned to their master’s home in the city, 
attracting the attention of Smith’s family by 
their plaintive howls. 

So insistent were the animals that yester- 
day it was decided to see if they could find 
their master. They led a searching party, 
headed by the dead man’s son, straight to a 
big marsh where Mr. Smith’s body was found. 
The third dog, whining pitifully, was dis- 


covered ding the co : 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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GOOD FOR OKLAHOMA. 


An Act to provide for Moral and Humane 
Education in the Public Schools of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma: 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Oklahoma: 

Section I. That in each and every public 
school within the Territory of Oklahoma it 
shall be the duty of each and every teacher 
to teach morality in the broadest meaning 
of the word, for the purpose of elevating and 
refining the character of school children up 
to the highest plane of life, that they may 
know how to conduct themselves as social 
beings in relation to each other, as respects 
right and wrong, and rectitude of life, and 
thereby lessen wrong-doing and crime. 

Section II. That in each and every public 
school within the Territory of Oklahoma, in 
addition to the other branches of study now 
prescribed, not less than one-half hour of 
each week, during the whole of each term 
of school, shall be devoted to teaching the 
school children attending said school kind- 
ness to and humane treatment and protec- 
tion of dumb animals and birds; their lives, 
habits and usefulness, and the important part 
they are intended to fulfil in the economy of 
nature, and such studies on the subject as the 
Board of Public Education may adopt. 

Section III. That no experiment upon any 
living creature shall be permitted in any pub- 
lic school within the Territory of Oklahoma. 

Section IV. That it shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the Territory of Oklahoma, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of each county, 
and the Superintendent of the public schools 
of each city, and the Principal of each and 
every public school in said Territory, to see 
that the provisions of Sections I, II and III 
of this Act are strictly complied with in the 
public schools under his supervision. 

Section V. That no teacher in the public 
schools in the Territory of Oklahoma shall be 
entitled to receive any portion of the public 
school moneys as compensation for services 
unless such teacher shall have complied with 
the provisions of this Act. 

Section VI. All Acts or parts of Acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Section VII. This Act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage and 
approval. 

Approved March 4, 1905. 


WE THANK THEE, LORD. 
For the manifold gifts and graces 
That have fallen to our share, 
For the cheer of familiar faces 
As we tread life’s thoroughfare; 

For the friendships that are unbroken, 
The feuds that have passed away, 
While thy praise by the land is spoken, 

We thank Thee, Lord, to-day. 


For the boon of life and the duties 
Each day with its dawning brings; 
For the ken of the hidden beauties 
Which dwells in the lowliest things; 
For that sense of ourselves which humbles, 
And checks the condemning word, 
By our side when a brother stumbles, 
We give thee thanks, O Lord. 


For the spirit which bade defiance 
To doubt and discouragement, 
For the weakness that placed reliance 
In Thee when our strength was spent; 
For the aid of those inspirations 
Whereby higher our efforts soared, 
And the conquest of fell temptations, 
We thank Thee, benignant Lord. 


For the meed of our toil and labor,— 
The gifts of Thy graciousness; 
For that view which discerns a neighbor 
In each creature in distress; 
For the joys of love and the laughter 
That banishes care away, 
And for faith in the glad hereafter, 
We give Thee thanks to-day. 
William Kelly, 
In Boston Pilot. 


—— 


Animals. 


PENSIONERS AT RED ACRE FARM, STOW, MASS. 


FOR THE LAWYERS. 


As all the lawyers in Massachusetts receive 
our little paper every month, we take pleasure 
in telling them how a young lawyer moved 
into a Connecticut town where there was only 
one lawyer before—an old judge. 

A close-fisted old farmer thought there was 
a good chance to get some legal advice from 
the young man, gratis, so he dropped into his 
office, told him how glad he was that he had 
come into town, because the old judge was 
getting superannuated, and contrived in the 
course of the talk to get the legal information 
he wanted, and then bidding him good morn- 
ing was about to leave when the young man 
asked for his fee. ‘‘What for?’’ said the old 


farmer. ‘For legal advice,’’ replied the 
young lawyer. ‘‘How much is it?” ‘Five 
dollars.’”” The farmer declared he would 


never pay it, and the young lawyer told him 
if he didn’t he would sue him. So the farmer 
trotted down to see the old judge, whom he 
found hoeing in his garden, and said, ‘‘Judge, 
I went in this morning just simply to make a 
neighborly call on that young scamp of a 
lawyer who has just come into town and he 
charged me five dollars.’”’” ‘Served you right,” 
said the judge. ‘‘You had no right to go to 


him.” ‘Well, have I got to pay it?’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly you have.”’ ‘‘Well, then, if I must, I 
must. Good morning.”’ ‘Hold on,” said the 


judge, ‘‘Aren’t you going to pay me?” ‘Pay 
you, what for?’ ‘‘Why, for legal advice, of 
course.” ‘“‘What do you charge?’ “Ten 
dollars.” The result of which was the old 
fellow had to pay five dollars to the young 
lawyer and ten dollars to the old one. 
Moral.—Don’t try to get legal advice for 
nothing. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The same force fashioned the sparrow 
That fashioned the man, the king. 
The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To furred and feathered thing; 
And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight 
And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


While there are lots of people in our own 
and foreign countries who appreciate the work 
of our ‘“‘American Humane Education Soct- 
ety,’’ we occasionally get letters from persons 
who have no more conception of its magni- 
tude and grandeur than a donkey traveling 
through the streets of Rome has of the great 
Cathedral of St. Peters, or the wonderful art 
treasures gathered in the churches and _pal- 


aces of that ancient city, GEO. T. ANGELL, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


Col. Thomas H. Benton—‘‘Old Bullion’— 
who for thirty years was a senator of the 
United States from the State of Missouri, was 
an intimate friend of Gen. Andrew Jackson, 
the hero of New Orleans and President of the 
United States, though they had been bitter 
enemies in their younger days. But years 
afterwards, when age had whitened their hair 
and corrugated their brows, Colonel Benton 
visited ‘‘Old Hickory”’ at his famous residence, 
“The Hermitage.” He arrived on a cold, 
sleety evening—and how does the reader sup- 
pose that the stern old hero was engaged? 
Colonel Benton relates—and he sets it forth 
as an evidence of Jackson’s innate kindness 
of heart—that he found the ex-president 
feeding and warming a poor little suffering lamb 
by the kitchen fire. He had to be excused for 
a short time to finish his work of mercy. 

Daily Iowa Capital. 


A TALE OF A BONNET. 


A Tragedy in Three Parts. 
Part1. The Bonnet, 
A bit of foundation as big as your hand; 
Bows of ribbon and lace; 
Wire sufficient to make them stand; 
A handful of roses, a velvet band— 
It lacks but one crowning grace. 


Part 2. The Bird. 
A chirp, a twitter, a flash of wings, 
Four wide-open mouths in a nest; 
From morning ’till night she brings and brings, 
For growing birds, they are hungry things— 
Ay! hungry things at the best. 


The crack of a shot gun, a shot well sped; 
A crimson stain on the grass; 

Four hungry birds in a nest unfed— 

Ah! well, we will leave the rest unsaid: 
Some things it were better to pass. 


Part 3. The Wearer. 
The lady has surely a beautiful face, 
She has surely a queenly air; 
The bonnet had flowers and ribbon and lace; 
But the bird has added the crowning grace— 
It is really a charming affair, 


Is the love of a bonnet supreme over all, 
In a lady so faultlessly fair? 
The Father takes heed when the sparrows fall, 
He hears when the starving nestlings call— 
Can a tender woman not care ? 
Susan E. Gammons. 


In cold weather blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


| 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? | every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 

68972 Rose Creek, Minn. 

Beautiful Joe Band. 

P., Miss Grace Cronan. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Miss Cartwright. 

Neelyville, Mo. 

Shaner L. T. L. Band. 

P., Harvey Pruett. 

Sanger, Cal. 

The Angell Band. 

P., Mrs. N. J. Kellogg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Little Defenders Band. 

P., Dorothy Bryan. 

68977 Spring City, Pa. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Frank McCarraher. 

Havana, Cuba. 

Havana Band. 

P., Miss Hattie May 
Moody. 

Avonia, Pa. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Earl Platz. 

Mandan, No. Dak. 

Mandan Band. 

P., Frank Bingen- 
heimer. 

Mason City, Ia. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Litta L. Huntley. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tod School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Charles Burns. 

Div. 2. 

P., Howard Knepp. 

Div. 3. 

P., Arline Dahler. 

Div. 4. 

P., John Mascha, 

Div. 5. 

P., Charles Hurly. 

Div. 6. 

P., Mamie Hurly. 

Div. 7. 

P., Herbert Michel. 

Div. 8. 

P., George Troy. 

Div. 9. 

P., Anton Halven. 

Div. 10. 

P., Leona Becker. 

Div. 11. 

P., Erma Grasser. 

Clemons, Mont. 

Clemons Band. 

P., Ida M. Pratt. 

Chiltonville, Mass. 

Chiltonville Band. 

P., Miss May M. Badger 

Hygiene, Colo. 

Hygiene Soc. for Pro- 
tection of Dumb Ani- 
mals Band. 

P., May Eisele. 

Auburn, Neb. 

Kindness Club Band. 

P., Pearl Shepardson. 

Conway, N. H. 

Conway Grammar 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. L. McDonald. 

Div. 2. 

P., Sadie A. Charles. 

Div. 3. 

P., Edith M. Bickford. 

Div. 4. 

P., Lillian A. Bickford. 

Green Hill Band. 

P., Miss Urann. 


68973 


68974 


68975 


68976 


68978 


68979 


68980 


68994 


68995 


68996 


68997 


69001 


69002 


69003 
69004 
69005 


69006 


69007 


69008 


69009 


69010 


69011 


69012 


69013 


69014 
69015 
69016 


69017 


69018 


69019 


69020 


69021 


69022 


69023 


69024 


69025 


69026 


69027 


69028 


North Conway, N. H 

North Conway Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Howard P. Harding 

Div. 2. 

P., Katherine A. Doyle. 

Div. 3. 

P., Katherine O. Snyder 

McMillan Sch. Band. 

P., Miss Marion E. 
Holmes. 

Conway Centre, N. H. 

Conway Centre Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mrs. Ella Hasty. 

Div. 2. 

P., Clara A. Haskell. 

East Conway, N. H. 

East Conway Band. 

P., Harriet F. Wood- 
ward. 

Redstone,Intervale, N.H. 

Redstone School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Kenneson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Hutchison. 

Intervale, N. H. 

Intervale Band. 

P., Miss J. G. Holmes. 

Kearsarge, N. H. 

Kearsarge Band. 

P., Grace K. Doyle. 

Bartlett, N. H. 

Bartlett School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., J. Allen Whipple. 

Div. 2. 

P., Ida Tibbetts. 

Div. 3. 

P., Lizzie N. Freeman. 

Div. 4. 

P., Minnie E. Russell. 

Mountain Ridge School 
Band. 

P., Anna E. Rounds. 

Iron Stone Mountain 
School Band. 

P.,Miss Emma S. Emery 

Glen, N. H. 

Glen School Band. 

P., Miss Maggie E. Hale 

Auburn, Me. 

Advent Sunday School 
Band. 

P., Mrs. Allen. 

Chester, Va. 

Pleasant View Band. 

P., Mrs. B. A. Pryor. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Wide Awake Band. 

P., Mrs. Stephen T. 
Sackett. 

Roche Harbor, San Juan 
Island, Washington. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Media Scribner. 

Akron, Ohio. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Carl Ginther. 

South Atlanla, Ga. 

Clark University Band 
No. 3. 

P., Miss S. E. Abbott. 

Bareville, Pa. 

Kind Hearts Band. 

P., Master Frank Clark 

Havana, Cuba. 

The Excelsior Band. 

P., Mrs. L. S. Houston. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Franklin Sch. Room N. 
Band. 

P., ———— 


69029 


69030 


69031 


69061 
69062 
69063 
69064 


69065 


Carlos, Minn. 
Scriven School Band. 
P., Max Hainzl. 
Hampden Corner, Me. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Rev. Carl Garland. 
Methuen, Mass. 
Central School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., A. R. Wheeler. 
Div. 2. 

. F. A. Rafferty. 
Div. 3. 

P., L. B. Currier. 
Div. 4. 

P.,.E. A. Kent. 

Div. 5. 

P., N. L. Coburn. 
Div. 6. 

P., N. E. Hodgson. 
Div. 7. 

P., E. H. Gage. 

Div. 8. 

P., H. S. Kelley. 
West School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


.. E. A. Gage. 

Div. 4. 

P., C. A. Scannell. 

Div. 5. 

P., M. F. Beedle. 

Div. 6. 

Arlington School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., R.S. Corliss. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. G. Tinkham. 

Div. 3. 

P., M. A. Buzzell. 

Div. 4. 

P., Bessie Cunliff. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. H. Howker. 

Div. 6. 

P., A. S. Taylor. 

Div. 7. 

P., Winifred Freethy. 

Div. 8. 

P., Mary Finocanne. 

Div. 9. 

P., Bessie Richardson. 

Currier School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Lizzie A. Reese. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. L. Libby. 

Div. 3. 

P., E. R. Blodget. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. F. Archibald. 

Barker School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mary E. Mason. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. H. Thornton. 

Pleasant Valley School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Anna F. Lahan. 

Div. 2. 

P., Helen C. Cox. 

Marsh School Band. 

P., Mercy E. Jones. 

Grosvenor School Band. 

P., Ethel Greenleaf. 

Howe School Band. 

P., Anna W. Johnson. 

Merrill School Band. 

P., Grace W. Buswell. 


69066 


69067 


69068 
69069 
69070 
69071 
69072 
69073 
69074 
69075 
69076 
69077 
69078 
69079 
69080 
69081 
69082 
69083 
69084 
69085 
69086 


69087 


69088 
69089 
69090 
69091 
69092 
69093 
69094 
69095 
69096 
69097 
69098 
69099 
69100 
69101 
69102 


69103 


69104 


Bartlett School Band. 

P., Miss Charlotta E. 
Doble. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Packard School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. G. Scanlon. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. L. Toye. 

Div. 3. 

P., J. A. McManus. 


P., J. E. Simpson. 

Div. 5. 

P., M. J. Shinnick. 

Div. 6. 

P., C. G. O’Leary. 

Div. 7. 

P., A. H. Desmond. 

Div. 8. 

P., H. F. Spring. 

Div. 9. 

P., M. E. Flanagan. 

Div. 10. 

P., M. E. Harrington. 

Div: tt. 

P., E. L. Whittemore. 

Div 12. 

P., M. E. Church. 

Div. 13. 

P., J. W. Collins. 

Div. 14. 

P., E. M. O'Connell. 

Div. 15. 

P., M. E. Tierney. 

Div. 16. 

P., E. L. Stratton. 

Div. 17. 

P., H. T. Cooney. 

Div. 18. 

P., H. F. Gainey. 

Div. 19. 

P., H. F. Hughes. 

Div. 20. 

P., M. E. Russell. 

Oliver School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., K. M. Kenney. 

Div. 2. 

P., M. T. O'Sullivan. 

Div. 3. 

P., F. M. Brainard. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. A. Herlihy. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. M. Brooks. 

Div. 6. 

P., G. L. O'Connell. 

Div. 7. 

P., E. F. Arthur. 

Div. 8. 

P., M. I. Lawlor. 

Div. 9. 

P., M. E. Geraghty. 

Div. 10. 

P., M. W. Collins. 

Div. 11. 

P., M. A. Sullivan. 

Div. 12. 

P., Bertha Bertolle. 

Div. 13. 

P., M. T. Cogger. 

Div. 14. 

P., C. S. Brady. 

Div. 15. 

P., M. J. Nichols. 

Div. 16. 

P., Isabell Barrie. 

Alexander B. Bruce 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., S. A. Barlow. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. A. Howe. 


69105 
69106 
69107 
69108 
69109 
69110 
69111 
69112 
69113 
69114 
69115 
69116 


69117 


69118 
69119 
69120 
69121 
69122 
69123 
69124 
69125 
69126 
69127 
69128 
69129 
69130 


69131 


69132 
69133 


69134 


69135 


69136 
69137 
69138 
69139 
69140 
69141 


69142 


69143 


Div. 3. 
P., M. F. Noyes. 
Div. 4. 
P., 1. L. Freeman. 
Div. 5. 
P., M. A. Brown. 
Div. 6. 
P., M. E. Foster. 
Div. 7. 
P., Emma Stewart. 
Div. 8. 
P., M. A. Bradford. 
Div. 9. 
P., H. A. Sawyer. 
Div. 10. 
P., Elizabeth Entwistle. 
Div. 11. 
P., G. E. Fox. 
Div. 12. 
P., B. L. Morse. 
Div. 13. 
P., B. E. Holtham. 
Div. 14. 
P., J. M. Kerr. 
Gilbert E. Hood School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., E. F. Eastman. 
Div. 2 


Div. 4. 
P., H. A. McKone. 
Div. 5. 

P., N. S. Winchester. 
Div. 6. 
P., H. F. McDonnell. 
Div. 7. 
P., M. A. Mahoney. 
Div. 8. 
P., G. L. Conlin. 
Div. 9. 
P., M. M. Mullen. 
Div. 10. 
P., L. K. Prescott. 


P., E. M. Andrews. 
Div. 12. 
P., E. C. Tobin. 
Div. 13. 
P., E. C. Ramsey. 
Div. 14. 
P., A. B. Locke. 
John R. Rollins School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Maria Smith. 
Div. 2. 
P., Mary Eastman. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. L. Cate. 
Div. 4. 
P., E. J. Baker. 
Div. 5. 
P., E. M. Ramsay. 
Div. 6. 
P., C. L. Fitzpatrick. 
Div. 7. 
P., E. C. Green. 
Div. 8. 
P., 1. F. Robbins: 
Div. 9. 
P., L. A. Nolan. 
Div. 10. 
P., E. M. Eastman. 
Div. 11. 
P., E. C. O’Connor. 
Div. 12. 
P., Leonora Knapton. 
John K. Tarbox School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., N. A. McNulty. 


| 
69032 
| Div. 4. 
69033 
69034 
69035 
69036 
69037 
69038 
69039 
P., C. E. White. 
| 69040 Div. 2. 
P., E. P. Bodwell. 
69041 Div. 3. P., A. L. O’Connor 
Div. 3 
69042 P., E. J. Greenwood 
69043 
69044 
69045 
69046 
69047 
69048 
| 69049 Div. 11. 
69050 
69051 
69052 
69053 
69054 
69056 
69057 
69058 
69059 
69060 
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69144 
69145 
69146 
69147 
69148 
69149 
69150 
69151 
69152 


69153 


69154 
69155 
69156 
69157 
69158 
69159 
69160 
69161 
69162 


69163 


69164 
69165 
69166 
69167 
69168 
69169 
69170 
69171 
69172 


69173 


69174 
69175 
69176 


69177 


69178 
69179 
69180 


69181 


69182 
69183 
69184 


69185 


Div. 2. 
P., K. A. Hynes. 
Div. 3 


P., T. A. Lane. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. M. O'Neil. 
Div. 5. 

P., T. M. Twomey. 
Div. 6. 


Div. 8. 

P., N. M. Reardon. 

Div. 9. 

P., M. P. Deacy. 

Div. 10. 

P., L. A. D. Lord. 

Emily G. Wetherbee 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. F. Collins. 

Div. 2. 


P., Marietta Shanahan. 


Div. 3. 

P., L. M. McCabe. 
Div. 4. 

P., N. R. O'Neill. 
Div. 5. 

P., E. T. Holland. 
Div. 6. 

P., K. M. Nolan. 
Div. 7. 

P., M. F. Hines. 
Div. 8. 

P., E. F. Donovan. 
Div. 9. 

P., E. M. Haynes. 
Div. 10. 

P., M. T. Donovan. 
Essex School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., A. M. Kennedy. 
Div. 2. 

P., Elizabeth Stafford. 
Div. 3. 

P., L. F. Kennedy. 
Div. 4. 

P., D. E. Stevens. 
Div. 5. 

P., F. E. Griffin. 
Div. 6. 

P., E. F. Churchill. 
Div. 7. 

P., Lillian Holtham. 
Div. 8. 

P., M. L. Scanlon. 
Div. 9. 

P., M. G. McCabe. 
Div. 10. 


P., ———— 
Cross Street School Bds. 


Div. 1. 

P., M. S. Brown. 

Div. 2. 

P., Grace Wadsworth. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. M. Hatch. 

Div. 4. 

P., E. G. Dunn. 

D. Saunders Sch. Bds. 
Div. 1. 


Div. 4. 

P., G. M. Follansbee. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Arlington School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., Letitia Wilcox. 
Div. 2. 

P., L. F. Clifford. 
Div. 3. 


P., K. W. Murray. 


Park Street School Bds. 


Div. 1. 
P., Georgia Patterson. 


69186 
69187 
69188 


69189 


69190 
69191 
69192 


69193 


69194 
69195 
69196 


69197 


69198 
69199 
69200 


69201 


69202 


69203 


69204 


69205 


69206 


69207 


69208 


69209 


69210 
69211 
69212 
69213 


69214 


69215 
69216 
69217 
69218 
69219 
69220 


69221 


Div. 2. 

P., E. J. Callahan. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. E. Corkhill. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. F. Sullivan. 
Storrow School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., H. B. Collins. 
Div. 2. 

P., Alice Eastham. 
Div. 3. 


P., M. W. Mowat. 

Newbury St. Sch. Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., N. E. Smart. 

Div. 2. 

P., V. E.-Shackford. 

Div. 3. 

P., E. I. Orff. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. E. Gill. 

Hampshire St. 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., E. F. Hutchinson. 

Div. 2. 

P., J. L. Chase. 

Div. 3. 

P., A. C. Lane. 

Div. 4. 

P., H. G. Kennedy. 

Alexandria, Minn. 

Alexandria Band. 

P., Earl Robinson. 

North Tisbury, Mass. 

Locust Grove School 
Band. 

P., Miss A. F. Wright. 

Eagle Bend, Minn, 

Eagle Bend Band. 

P., Esther Erickson. 

Walters Park, Pa. 

Mt. Sunset School Bd. 

P., Morris W. Beebe. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Live Oak School Band, 
No. 1. 

P., Miss Corrina Wal- 
lace. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Welcome Band. 

P., Nelson Johnson. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lincoln School . Band, 
No. 1. 

P., Paul Stewart. 

Osakis; Minn. 

Dist. 86 School Band. 

P., Jennie Erickson. 

Topsfield, Mass. 

Topsfield School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P.. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss S. Dolan. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss C. P. Goodwin. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss C. Ross. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss M. Pengree. 

Georgetown, Mass. 

Georgetown School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Ellen W. Spofford. 

Div. 2. 

P., Hattie C. Carlson. 

Div. 3. 

P., Ruby F. Nason. 

Div. 4. 

P., Nellie C. Donovan. 

Div. 5. 

P., Clara M. Palmer. 

Div. 6. 

P., Esther L. Herrick. 

Div. 7. 

P., Elizabeth Bagley. 

Div. 8. 
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Merrimac, Mass. 

High School Band. 

Calta. 

Centre School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., E. S. Perkins. 

Div. 2. 

P., M. H. Head. 

Div. 3. 

P., L. M. Phelps. 

Div. 4. 

P., E. H. Colby. 

Prospect School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. W. Smith. 

Div. 2. 

P., H. A. Barter. 

Bear Hill School. 

Bear Hill School Band. 

P., Miss Annie L. Hos- 
ford. 

Port School. 

Port School Band. 

P., Annie M. Sargent. 

Groveland, Mass. 

Merrimac School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., L. G. Scott. 

Div. 2. 

P., Katherine Rogers. 

Div. 3. 

P., Isabel Tenney. 

Div. 4. 

P., Sara Stickney. 

North School. 

North School Bands. 

P., Miss Brooks. 

East School. 

East School Bands. 

P., Miss Combie. 

South Groveland, Mass. 

South Groveland School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Katharine 
Moynihan. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Hattie Wilds. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Sullivan. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Estes. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Costello. 

Div. 6. 

P., Miss Eagles. 

Webster, So. Dak. 

Jr. League Band. 

P., Mrs. C. A. Norris. 

Solon, Ohio. 

Solon Band. 

P., Miss Cora Riley. 

Kensington, Minn. 

Kensington Band. 

P., Lucy Kullander. 

Mount Ayr, Ind. 

North Star Band. 

P., Edgar Steward. 

Mount Ayr Band. 

P., Ira Sayler. 

Alexandria. Minn. 

Benevolence Band. 

P., Edward Luckow. 

Ceres, Okla. 

Ceres Band. 

P., Winnie Chessher. 

Plainfield, N. H. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. S. M. Baker. 

Holmes City, Minn. 

Holmes City Band. 

P., Mrs. S. M. Baker. 


INDIAN SCHOOL BANDS 
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State of Arizona. 

Fort Defiance, Ariz. 

Navajo Indian School 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Phenix, Ariz. 

Phoenix Indian S¢hool 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 
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McDowell, Aris. 

Camp McDowell, Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Sacaton, Aris. 

Indian School 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Blackwater Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Casa Blanca Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Gila Crossing Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Lehi, Ariz. 

Lehi Indian Day School 
Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Phanix, Ariz. 

Maricopa Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Salt River Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Keams Canyon, Ariz. 

Moqui Indian School 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Oraibt, Ariz. 

Oraibi Indian School 
Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Palacca, Ariz. 

Palacca Indian School 
Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Toreva, Ariz. 

Second Mesa Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Supat, Ariz. 

Hanasupia Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Mohave City, Ariz. 

Fort Mojave Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Yuma, Ariz. 

Fort Yuma Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

San Carlos, Ariz. 

San Carlos Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Talklai, Ariz. 

Rice Station Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Whiteriver, Ariz. 

Fort Apache Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Fort Apache, Ariz. 

Canyon Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Whiteriver, Ariz. 

Cibecue Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Parker, Ariz. 

Colorado River Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Truxton, Ariz. 

Truxton Canyon Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Tuba, Ariz. 

Western Navajo Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Moencopi Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 
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State of California. 

Valley Center, Cal. 

Rincon Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Sania Isabel, Cal. 

Voican Indian Day Sch. 
Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Pala, Cal. 

Pala Indian School 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Lakeside, Cal. 

Capitan Grande Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Valley Center, Cal 

La Jolla Indian Day 
School Band. 

Teacher. 

Mesa Grande, Cal. 

Mesa Grande Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Temecula, Cal. 

Pechanga Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Big Pine, Cal. 

Big Pine Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Bishop, Cal. 

Bishop Indian Day Sch. 
Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Independence, Cal. 

Independence Indian 
Day School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Manchester, Cal. 

Manchester Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Greenville, Cal. 

Greenville Indian Sch. 
Band. 

P., Miss Amelia F. 
Quinones. 

Hoopa, Cal. 

Hoopa Valley Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Fort Bidwell, Cal 

Fort Bidwell Indian 
School Rand. 

P., Superir*tendent. 

Riverside, Cul. 

Sherman Institute Bd. 

P., Superintendent. 

San Jacinto, Cal. 

San Jacinto Indian 
School Band. 

P., Superintendent. 

Aguangua, Cal. 

Cahuilla Indian Day 
School Bard. 

P., Teacher. 

Mecca, Cal. 

Martinez Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Banning, Cal. 

Potrero Indian Day 
School Band. 

P.. Teacher. 

San Jacinto, Cal. 

Sobaba Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Porterville, Cal. 

Tuie River Indian Day 
School Band. 

P., Teacher. 

Covelo, Cal. 

Round Valley Indian 
School Band. 

P , Superintendent. 

Ukiah, Cal. 

Ukiah Indian Sch. Bd. 

P., Superintendent. 


P., M. L. Cotter 
Div. 7. 
P., M. A. Bronder | 
P., A. L. Trott. 7 
Div. 4. 
| 
q 
P.,C. J. Pingree. 
Div. 2 
P., M. B. Marsh. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. H. Callahan 
3 
P., H. M. Bean 
Div. 4 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


There’s a light at last in the sable mist, 
And it hangs like a rising star 
On the border line 'twixt earth and sky 
Where the rails run straight and far, 
And deeply sounds from hill to hill 
In mighty monotone; 
A distant voice—a hoarse, wild note 
With savage warning blown. 
Tis the night express, and well 'tis named, 
For behold! from out of the night 
It comes and darkly adown the rails 
It looms to the startled sight— 
Larger, nearer, nearer yet— 
Till at last there’s a clang and a roar, 
A wave of heat, a gleam of red, 
From a closing furnace door; 
Then the crash and shriek of the rushing train— 
And our hearts beat fast and high 
When sudden and swift through the shadowy 
mist 
The night express goes by! 
W. Hurd Hillyer, 
In London Trade Review. 
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FUN AT THE FIRESIDE. 


The little Puritan children who lived in 
New England in the early days of this coun- 
try used to play cook just as their great-great- 
grandchildren do now. Stoves had not been 
invented then, so everybody had to use fire- 
places instead. When the children wanted 
to bake their play loaves of bread, they drew 
a lot of hot coals down on the brick hearth 
and let them stay there until the bricks had 
become very hot, and then put the piece of 
dough on the hot bricks and let it bake. 
The fireplaces were something like our grates, 
only very much larger — many of them being 
as large as a small room. At one side of the 
fireplace hung a long iron bar to hold the 
kettles. It was called a crane. Away in 
against the bricks on either side of the fire 
were placed pieces of logs about ten inches 
high, and on these the children used to sit 
and play all through the winter. Just imag- 
ine the fun of sitting on a log right in the 
fireplace itself, so near the blaze that your 
face is red, and yet on looking up the chimney 
seeing the stars in the sky above your head! 
This was before the days of kerosene oil or 
gas, and candles were expensive and scarce. 
There was little for children to read, so they 
would sit and pop corn, crack nuts, eat apples, 
or make up stories by the light of the fire, 
every winter evening. — Puritan Children. 


We have repeatedly asked for a single in- 
stance in which any important new medical 
discovery has been made in the past 25 years 
in Massachusetts, New England, or the United 
States by vivisection, with the name and resi- 
dence of the discoverer, and though this paper 
goes every month to several thousand physi- 
cians, have received no reply. 


—— 


THE DECLARATION OF PEACE. 


The following article seems to clearly show 
that our forefathers were mighty glad when 
that war of 1812 was ended: 

“At the close of the last war with Great 
Britain,” said Doctor Wayland, ‘‘I was in the 
city of New York. It happened that on a Sat- 
urday afternoon in February a ship was dis- 
covered in the offing, which was supposed to 
be bringing home our commissioners at Ghent 
from their unsuccessful mission. The sun had 
set gloomily before any intelligence from the 
vessel reached the city. Expectation became 
painfully intense as the hours of darkness grew 
on. At length a boat reached the wharf, an- 
nouncing that a treaty of peace had been signed. 

“The men who first heard the news rushed 
into the city, shouting as they ran through 
the streets: ‘Peace! Peace! Peace!’ 

“From house to house, from street to street, 
the news spread. The whole city was in com- 
motion. Men bearing lighted torches were 


MT. SHASTA, OREGON, AS SEEN FROM SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRAINS. 


Copyright, 1903. Kiser Photo Company. Used by courtesy of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. 
and Pacific Monthly. 


rushing to and fro, shouting: ‘Peace! Peace! 
Peace !’ 

‘Few men slept that night. They were as- 
sembled in groups in the streets and in the 


| 


but the thought of the hungry birds kept 


| them at the task even though their arms 


houses, telling each other that the long agony | 


of war was over, and the distracted nation about 
to enter upon a career of prosperity.” 


| Fred, hurrying back to the house. 


We do not object to a moderate army and | 


navy, or to teaching true Christian patriotism | 
in all our schools, but let us constantly strive | 


through “Bands of Mercy” and otherwise to 
carry into them an education which, whenever 
wars shall threaten between our own and other 
nations, or between capital and labor at home, 
shall cry: ‘‘Peace! Peace ! Peace !""—no wars 
except at the ballot box, or to be settled by 
arbitration. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT THE BIRDS AND SQUIRRELS 
FOUND OUT. 
By Hilda Richmond. 

“This bitter cold weather is very hard on 
the birds and little animals in the grove,” 
said Papa Vance one cold night. ‘We have 
had snow on the ground for a long time, and 
they will starve unless a thaw comes.” 

“Why, papa, I thought the squirrels always 
laid away plenty of nuts,” said Dorothy. 
“Mamma said + carried them away to 
hollow trees.” 

“But you remember, my dear, the snow 
came before they had a chance to get plenty 
of food,’’ said papa. ‘“‘When we have an 
open winter, which means the ground is bare, 
the squirrels can dig under the fallen leaves 
even in winter and find food. The birds eat 
weed seeds and all sorts of things they find, 
but when snow is deep they often go hungry.” 

“Let’s feed them to-morrow, Dorothy,” 
said Fred. ‘I'll scatter a lot of crumbs so 
they can have a feast.” 

‘“‘Won’t the crumbs be lost in the snow?” 
asked wise little Dorothy. 

“I am afraid they will, but the birds are 
too timid to come to the house where the 
ground is bare.” 

“We'll sweep a nice bare 
trees,” said Dorothy. “I 
birdies to starve.” 

So early the next morning the children took 
two old brooms and hurried to the grove. It 
was hard work, and they were soon panting, 


lace under the 
on’t want the 


ached, and presently a nice, big table was all 
ready. 

‘“‘Now for the wheat and crumbs,” cried 
‘Break- 
fast will be served a little late this morning, 
but we can do better to-morrow.” 

Fred and Dorothy crept behind some big 
trees, and presently a bird flew down on the 
table. Another and another came until there 
were crowds of hungry boarders, as Dorothy 
called them, eating their breakfasts. It must 
have tasted very good for they chattered and 
seemed to have a fine time with the crumbs 
and wheat. 

After that it was great fun to watch the 
table when the meals were served. Rabbits, 
birds, squirrels, and even a stray cat came to 
enjoy the crumbs when the weather was very 
cold, and it took a great deal of food to keep 
the tiny bodies from freezing. 

“T don’t like it that the birds are all afraid 
of us,” said Dorothy. ‘They all fly away 
whenever we come near.” 

“They will learn to trust you in time,” said 
papa. ‘‘They are timid little creatures, and 
want to be sure you are their friends.” 

In ashort time it was hard to get the table- 
cloth off without a lot of boarders camping on 
the table, as the children said when they had 
to brush off a new fall of snow. The little 
things found out that the children never 
would harm them, so all winter they flocked 
to their meals when they saw Fred and Dor- 
othy coming. The children are planning to 
open their boarding-house under the trees 
again this winter, and I wish there were hun- 
dreds of such kind little people all over the 
land during the bitter cold weather.—The 
American Primary Teacher. 


A WESTERN EDITOR. 


A Western editor [Colorado] thinks we shall 
wear a golden crown in the great hereafter 
and have one ! taken off the end of our name. 

We thank our friend for his good opinion, 
but what we want just now is a lot of golden 
crowns to be used in the extension of our 
work, and all friends who will kindly send 
them are at liberty to spell our name with 
one | or two, as they may prefer. 
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Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for November, 1906. 

The receipts for the month were $324.46, of which 
$100 was from ‘ta New York friend’’; $10 from 
Rev. F. Keane, Treas.; $62.55 from sales of publi- 
cations, and $1 from Miss Annie Goodell. 


In cold weather blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals’ does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy. Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large number of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy"’ through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

Il our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents o all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States rae 4 Territories. The edttors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for Res. ing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or_by their wives 
and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The antes publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
German) . vy paper 35 cts. 
ModernGreek) . + paper 25 cts. 
Swedish) - paper 10 cts. 
paper 20 cts. 
th, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Som New York's 400°” pe 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Shane’s 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Four Months in New Hampshire 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price ), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell —_ Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 

Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T. Angell—Eight of No. 
or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for 10 cents; one 
hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or 

Humane Horse Book, compiled ‘by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 

Humane Training and popeteeent of 
the by erwin, 
lcenteach . 1.00 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 - 

Five en Answered, by Geo 


Ang ° -50 
The Check-rein, by Geo.T. Angell; -60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) .20 4 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two ome), .30 " 
How to Animals Humanely ° 1.00 
Service of 
Band of Merey by. Geo. T. 


Ang 

Fifty- two ny of “Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book —_ 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 > 

Band of enor Badges. ” Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 

Band . we Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


$2.00 per 100 


0.25 


2.00 2 
5.00 


1.00 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five. 40 cents; for twenty- -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts o' _ United States. 

a@ Articles for the r, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 N ilk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES NOMAD IN THE AMERICAN 


ANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . . . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN MASSACHU.- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Annual 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies ‘edie 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 [MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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